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PSYCHOPHYSICAL PARALLELISM: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EPISODE IN HISTORY 


N the history of philosophy, a history that is, of course, inseparable 
from that of civilization, the change from dualism as a meta- 
physies, as a doctrine of two independently existing worlds, the world 
of spirit and the world of matter, to dualism as only an hypothesis or 
method, a working standpoint, or say to an epistemological dualism, 
has, I think, peculiar interest at this time. It is interesting both to 
psychologists, who in what has been known as psychophysical parallel- 
ism long ‘‘enjoyed’’ the hypothesis, and to students of philosophy and 
the history of civilization, because we seem now to be near to abandon- 
ing even the epistemological dualism and in order to understand the 
recent event, whether as affecting thought or life, we need to recall and 
examine what has gone before. The medieval dualism, which was 
metaphysical, the modern parallelism, which has been primarily 
epistemological, and the recent pragmatic philosophies tell a story, 
as stories are told in philosophical ‘‘isms,’’ that, when understood, 
has a truly dramatic interest. It is, however, a story that psychology 
has also found in personal experience, in the individual’s conscious- 
ness and, while analogies of the development of experience in indi- 
vidual consciousness to centuries-long movements of history must 
always have their dangers, I think that before we consider the great 
history of those ‘‘ isms,’’ medieval dualism, modern parallelism and 
recent pragmatism, we may with considerable profit take up tha 
story as psychology might tell it. 

So, to be more or less psychological for a few paragraphs, we 
are wont nowadays to look upon words like problem, inquiry, experi- 
ment, as indicating a basal character of experience, as descriptive 
of the impulse or interest underlying all consciousness. In every 
problem or experiment, furthermore, there is plainly, to speak gram- 
matically, a subject seeking a predicate. Thus: What is that? In 
this question something, referred to as ‘‘ that,’’ the grammatical 
subject, seeks a predicate, as is indicated by the interrogative, 
‘* What?’’ But, so much granted, it is evident that every question, 
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problem or experiment, simply by its association or expected associ- 
ation of something with some meaning, really involves the matter- 
spirit, body-mind, real-ideal, or object-subject distinction. One can 
not ask a question or for that matter even declare anything—a 
declaration, however positive, being at most only a supposition to be 
maintained as it were on trial and against recognized opposition 
and difference—without using and setting, without implying, what 
in the large way of general philosophy we know as dualism. So is 
dualism a principle or function of all experience or at least of all ques- 
tioning or experimenting, and it must have as many applications or 
structural expressions as there are questions. The great questions, 
cosmological, psychological, or theological: What is the world? What 
am I? or What is God?; epistemological, ethical, or teleological; 
What do I or can I know? What ought I to do? or What may I 
finally hope for? have always involved their special dualisms, as is 
shown historically by the conflicting answers, as perennial as the 
questions themselves, idealistic, on the one hand, and materialistic, 
on the other, and psychologically by what I venture to believe is true 
to the personal experience of every one. Does any one, or could any 
one, put any of those questions without involving the distinction. be- 
tween thing and meaning, fact and value? Materialism and ideal- 
ism, empiricism and intuitionism, hedonism and rigorism, naturalism 
or humanism and theism, the first term in each pair referring to the 
world of things or fects, the second to the world of meanings or 
values, are more than just ‘‘isms’’ of a sort of general, impersonal 
history, than just general tendencies or atmospheres of the times, 
however interesting they are as such incidents of history; they are 
also actual factors, conflicts and all, of every individual conscious- 
mess. Again, they are not merely the affairs of those big questions, 
but are also, however minutely or inconsequently, involved in every 
little problem or experiment of any one’s life. When one fully ap- 
preciates this, finding in dualism and its whole retinue very general 
psychological functions as well as historical ‘‘isms,’’ which mark but 
social and institutional forms of such functions one finds the entire 
meaning of them all undergoing a radical change from what it has 
been and perhaps still is in many minds. 

But, in addition to each and every question or experiment in- 
volving dualism, this is to be said: In each, as its solution develops, 
experience moves through stages that, as regards the value attached 
to the dualism, are quite analogous to dualism as metaphysical, dual- 
ism as only epistemological, as only a working standpoint for knowl- 
edge, and dualism as finally resolved in some action or at least in 
some pragmatic attitude. Thus, that in the beginning a question, 
just because it is a question, implies a real divorce of the thing in- 
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quired about and its meaning or value must be quite obvious. 
Moreover the two, thing and meaning, just by virtue of their divorce 
will appear as two existences, being equally real, if the question 
itself is real, but different in kind and substance. The difference in 
substance is almost indicated—with apology for any appearance of 
flippancy on my part—in the colloquial form of question: What in 
Heaven’s name is that? where, as suggested by the emphatic phrase, 
the inquiry must be very dark and groping indeed and so very dual- 
istic, thing and meaning being as far apart as Heaven and earth and 
as unlike. In fine, any question—the darker and more groping the 
better—is a dualism. It is, too, to use the cumbersome word, a meta- 
physical dualism, in this sense that the inquirer is confronted with 
a real situation, the essence and being of which lie in the sharp sepa- 
ration of something and its meaning. What—under the sun!—is 
that thing? 

Putting a question, however, is really facing the dual situation 
which the question implies, and a question squarely put, the situa- 
tion fairly faced, has advanced a step, an important step, too, al- 
though only a first step, towards its solution. With the putting, the 
inquirer enters upon a process which involves finding himself, such 
finding constituting the meaning sought—in the thing inquired 
about or relating all the specific details of the thing, as they are 
analyzed out, to answering factors discovered in his own nature; 
and, all in good time, a part-for-part correspondence is worked out 
between the object in question and the inquiring subject. So, for 
example, I might be inquisitively interested in a city to which I have 
come for the first time, and, if duly intelligent and attentive, gradu- 
ally overcome the metaphysical dualism—much more popularly 
called embarrassment—that first strikes me, as I get off my train. 
Gradually; I say, I might overcome my first dualism by finding 
myself, my various capacities and interests, in the different phases 
of the city’s life or, conversely, the city in the different possibilities 
of my nature. So, again, as some runner is running across country, 
the dualism of his surprise, when dashing through a thicket he dis- 
covers a difficult stream, is gradually overcome. Analyzing at once 
the presented circumstances and his own halted or inhibited self, he 
finally realizes what I now venture to call a condition of psycho- 
physical parallelism between himself, the world of meanings, and 
the environment, the world of things. The more, too, this parallel- 
ism is accomplished, the less metaphysical and the more merely 
epistemological is the dualism of it, meaning and thing, self and 
environment, becoming only two aspects of one reality and being no 
longer—save in memory—different and exclusive. Looking before 
leaping, then, a phrase that might be said at least figuratively to 
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characterize all serious inquiry, is hardly as simple a matter as com- 
monly supposed. Does it not always involve—could anything be 
more appalling?—a change from a metaphysical dualism to an 
epistemological dualism, from some distinction of thing and meaning 
as a confronted problem to the same distinction, its difference virtu- 
ally overcome and the animus of it gone, as only formal, as only a 
way of holding the results of the two correspondent analyses? Can 
you not imagine the runner, his observations all made, every perti- 
nent detail of the stream and its surroundings carefully related at 
last to some sensitively felt power of action in himself, as he hesi- 
tates before the final action that is to get him across? Surely his 
first dualism or embarrassment is become only the ghost of its former 
self, being now metaphysically quite innocent. The divorce of mean- 
ing and thing, once so real and immediately existent; is now only 
apparent and mediate. 

But this second stage, the epistemological that follows the meta- 
physical dualism in the answering of a question or solution of a 
problem, is, of course, not final. Sooner or later the action, which 
has been preparing, must ensue. Let the action come, however, and 
the dualism changes again; being lost altogether, if the action follow 
without any further question or any need at all of watchful adapta- 
tions, but becoming ‘‘functional’’ and ‘‘moving,’’ in so far as con- 
stant watching and alertness are necessary or as subsequently some 
new problem has to be solved. Such a functional and moving dual- 
ism is very different from the structural dualism which had pre- 
ceded and had implied fixity and finality in the terms. In a func- 
tional dualism the terms, thing and meaning, environment and self, 
change in their contents with the progress of the action, making the 
dualism, as was suggested, ‘‘moving,’’ and, to bring my little excur- 
sion into the world of psychology to a close, in the three sorts of. 
dualism, which have now been pointed out, we have the story of a 
question and its answer, a problem and its solution, fully told. The 
telling has hardly been in the technical language of psychology, in 
part because with the present purpose I had to cumber my narrative 
with philosophical terms, but I must trust that I have said nothing 
that a psychologist can not recognize. 

Now our psychological story is the story also of Christendom: the 
medieval dualism, the modern psychophysical parallelism, and the 
present pragmatism, for which dualism can be only functional. Let 
us, then, turn to the story in this larger writing. Although leaving 
the ordinary field of psychology, we shall not be leaving that of hu- 
man experience. 

As the ancient civilizations fell, the Roman being the last of them 
to go, human nature, the human spirit, found itself at last con- 
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fronted with the sharpest kind of a divorce of things and meaning, 
world and value. So sharp did it become that men finally retired 
personally ‘‘into themselves’’ and institutionally into that instru- 
ment of separation from the world, the Church, St. Augustine’s 
‘*City of God.’’ In the Church the inner selves, the souls of men, 
found independence. But what an empty, formal, meaningless inde- 
pendence it was. No actual advantage, not even life nor liberty of 
person nor the safe enjoyment of property was involved in it. 
Moreover, exalting as it did, except for what tradition and memory 
might conserve from the past, only an abstract, other-worldly spirit- 
uality, it was no check at all upon the reign of might. But force and 
primitive passion could be controlled only in kind. The time, then, 
was one of souls and brutes, of unearthly spirituality and might, the 
Bishop of Rome with his Church and the barbarians that overran 
Italy. Such conditions were, of course, quite consistent and logical. 
Might and an abstract spirituality may at first seem a strange part- 
nership, but history always has her humors, like politics making 
strange fellowships; and, as to that partnership, might and un- 
worldliness were, after all, true counterparts of each other, as is shown 
by the fact that for centuries they were the two mutually supporting 
powers or sanctions behind the thrones of popes and emperors or 
kings. Study your history and you will find that, whenever might 
has made right, God—ruling, it is true, very much from on high— 
has also been claimed as might’s partner. But, to come now to the 
point with which we are specially concerned, in that partnership, that 
very meeting of extremes, lay a problem, the great question of Chris- 
tian civilization and its long history. With tradition and memory 
still recalling what had been and so suggesting what might be, what 
did this new world really mean? How could man, the progress of 
his life given such pause, his spirit set so aloof, recover the freedom 
of action he seemed to have lost and proceed once more on his way ? 

That Christendom was making just such inquiry is shown by its 
attitudes of faith and prayer, so much more tense and genuine than 
perhaps anything since known in history; by its sense of dependence 
and its construction of an other-worldly institution, the Church, from 
material supplied by this world; and by its expectation and its mil- 
lennial prophecies. These things all show real and genuine inquiry 
and they show also how in the mere putting of the question, aided as 
this most certainly was by those memories from antiquity as well as 
by the prayers and prophecies and the institutional presentation of 
the spiritual world, there at once set in a movement to the question’s 
answer. Checked in its old ways of living, deprived of its long-used 
instruments of law and order, the human spirit entered upon a long 
period of external observation and experiment on the one hand and 
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close and often cloistered self-analysis and self-discovery on the 
other; not unlike the observation and the self-study which we were 
able to remark in the only simpler case of the runner at the stream’s 
bank. Nor do I need now to say that in the situation as it has been 
described we have the source of the medieval dualism. Taken as rep- 
resenting perhaps most characteristically the time of St. Augustine, 
although some might insist on an earlier time, that dualism was in its 
beginning but the setting of the great problem. Calling it a meta- 
physical dualism, we can mean only that the divorce of world and 
value, body and soul, was then very real indeed. No problem can 
ever be fairly stated without its ‘‘given this’’ and very decidedly that 
divorce was ‘‘given.’’ 

The problem, then, once set, the dualism taken as given, solution 
began. It would make too long a story to tell in detail the progress 
of the solution, narrating how gradually the human spirit and the 
natural world came once more to find themselves in each other. Yet 
I may touch on some of the marks of the progress. Christian doc- 
trine made an important contribution in its rather early pronounce- 
ment of the equality, the equal substantiality, of the Son, represent- 
ing God, the spiritual head of the Trinity, in human earthly form, 
with the heavenly Father (fourth century) or of the procedure of 
the Holy Spirit from the Son as well as from the Father (sixth cen- 
tury). Christian worship, coming to include the saints and the 
Virgin as well as the Father and the Son and to be as happily this- 
worldly and ‘‘idolatrous’’ in other ways, bowing reverently before 
images, for example, that were but forerunners of those great natu- 
ralizations of Christianity’s spiritual values, the great works of 
Christian art, made its contribution. The rise of the state, first in 


' the ninth century as the Holy Roman Empire and then as the inde- 


pendent nation with its own church in the sixteenth century, made 
its contribution ; such a development being supported by a doctrine, 
in which Dante had some part, that very much as the Son was of 
equal substance with the Father so earthly rulers were as divinely 
authorized as spiritual rulers, God creating emperors and kings as 
well as popes. And, to cut this recital short, at the time, finally, 
when the medieval church doctrinally and institutionally had reached 
the very height of its organization, becoming the accepted ma- 
chinery of all human activities so truly and fully that her officers 
were near to being only figureheads and often became—to put the 
fact mildly—irresponsible perhaps for being so unnecessary, at such 
a time Galileo and others revealed the possibility of the natural phys- 
ical world being also a mechanism capable not exactly of doctrinal, 
logical, or legalistic, but still of mathematical guaranty. What a 
splendid outcome! What a splendid tribute to the hope and effort, 
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the prayers and the organization of the church was this: the natural 
world a great rational order, a great comprehensive mechanism; the 
church’s régime of life and thought, of formal ritual and Latin, of 
marvelous institutional control, only finding justification and en- 
Jargement in the mechanical order and rationality of nature; her 
legalism and theologism only flowing out into the almost unbounded 
seas of modern reason! Such an outcome needed only that some one 
should complete the equation of the spiritual with the natural by dis- 
covering God in nature. But Giordano Bruno made just this dis- 
covery and others, some emotionally and some intellectually, soon 
came to the same view. As the church became organized, you see, 
nature was found lawful; and, nature thus showing reason, God’s 
residence on earth was no longer confined to the church. 

Small wonder that the medieval dualism, metaphysical and dog- 
matically theological, gave way and that psychophysical parallelism 
took its place. Life and its value, the world and its meaning might 
still appear different and apart, being still accounted as two worlds, 
but no longer could they be two opposed and independently existing 
substances. Was not their parallelism, and so their virtual unity, a 
realized fact? Church and state, their institutional representatives, 
if not in name and color, at least in form or shape, were about as 
like as the proverbial two peas. I do not know how many of my read- 
ers are accustomed to take the philosopher’s ‘‘isms,’’ as I am now ask- 
ing that they be taken, as neither more nor less than reports of 
events in history, but I do know that too many regard philosophy as 
so abstract and generally impertinent to anything actual or interest- 
ing in human life that the philosophers seem to them least of all men 
to merit the term of reporters even as a term of abuse. Yet at least 
the psychologists, nowadays quite in the habit of associating thought 
with actual processes and events, may be counted on to be not as 
other men are in this matter. Philosophers, then, really are report- 
ers; their philosophies reflect actual achievement, being as it were 
cross-sections at different points and angles in the course of history; 
in the form, however, of generalizations from actual experiences, of 
‘*isms,’’ tendencies, or characteristic attitudes, rather than being cer- 
tain individuals’ immediate specific experiences. The psychologist’s 
study of experience is formally different from the philosopher’s or 
historian’s, but, after all, only as individual and genus are different. 
This difference aside, however, when in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries certain philosophers, Descartes and others, formulated 
from several points of view the philosophy of parallelism they were 
only registering or reporting something that had become actual and 
factual enough in the life of Christendom to warrant publication, 
and the important news, when published, came to give great stimu- 
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lus to detailed elaboration of the general fact so reported, as any one 
knowing the history of the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries can 
fully appreciate. The old controversies went on, apparently ; spirit 
and matter still had their partisan advocates; but with the interest 
finally changed from that of determining the substance of things to 
that of determining the way of knowing things. Intuitionism, ad- 
vocating introspection and ratiocination, and empiricism, advocating 
observation and experiment, were the lineal descendants of those 
medieval and metaphysical philosophies, realism, champion of the 
primary reality of the spiritual world of meanings and values, and 
nominalism, champion of the primary reality of the world of individ- 
ual things, and the modern antagonists, for whom the knowledge of 
things was so much more important than the substance of things, 
only divided the labor of guiding men in their working out in its 
details the reported harmony of the spiritual and the material, of 
the inner values and the outer facts. For about three centuries, 
period of the great modern discoveries, which have been equally de- 
pendent on observation and reflection, on induction and deduction, 
on actual experiment and logic or mathematics, the human spirit has 
been busy working out the psychophysical parallelism first discov- 
ered in the seventeenth century, gradually deepening its understand- 
ing of itself, extending its knowledge of the world and ever enhanc- 
ing the possibilities for action always latent, as so simply shown in 
the case of the runner’s looking before leaping, in a psychophysical 
parallelism. When a civilization spends centuries before leaping, 
before making a great transition, on the one hand, examining itself 
and discovering and organizing all its minutest parts and powers, 
and, on the other hand, precisely and minutely studying the sur- 
rounding world, the transition so preparing must indeed be fraught 
with great consequences. . 

So, what after the parallelism? To what end the centuries of 
science, of cooperative introspection and observation, of human na- 
ture’s most intimately associated self-analysis and measurement of 
the outer world? The formal dualism, on the whole, still remains, 
constituting, perhaps, as some at least might think, a still needed 
check, an influence against a too hasty leap. But in the light of 
events one may well wonder if positive and effective action, making 
kinetie what has been so long latent, should be longer delayed. Cer- 
tainly, if the philosophical ‘‘isms’’ of the day, the pragmatic ideas 
and attitudes, for which dualism has quite lost its structural and 
metaphysical fixity, are any report of present tendencies and condi- 
tions, even the epistemological dualism must yield finally and give 
place to important progressive action. In fact, one may well ask, 
recognizing the great war and its possibilities, if the action so long 
preparing may not be already under way. 
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What has caused the great war? You would laugh—with me—if 
I should say that an epistemological psychophysical parallelism, 
although that might be blamed for most anything, had been the cause 
or at least a cause. The newspapers and the magazines, not to 
mention the grocery-store statesmen, have contributed many expla- 
nations and thereby enhanced greatly our enjoyment of life, and now 
a philosopher, outdoing them all with his fantastic suggestion, would 
only provide more gaiety for men and nations. And yet that episte- 
mological psychophysical parallelism has hardly been innocent. 
What have we found this hyphenated ‘‘ ism ’’ to mean but at least 
a formal separation of meaning and thing, the values of life and the 
real activities of life? This being its meaning, you know as well as 
I that there can not, after all, be the form of anything without some 
survival of the substance. I have always suspected, for example, 
that there really was some Cheshire cat behind that historie grin. 
No epistemology can escape altogether the metaphysics that has pre- 
ceded and made it possible. In spite, then, of the centuries and all 
that they have brought, our Christian civilization still suffers from 
a fixed and structural dualism, even from the dualism of spirit and 
matter with which the great problem of Christendom was first se@ 
in those days of St. Augustine, and, I now add, suffering needlessly. 
Yet so much suffering seems needless. Why suffer from the condi- 
tions of a problem when you have, at least sufficiently to warrant 
some confidence of adventure and experiment, the solution at last 
worked out? Why stand longer on the bank? Why let mere inertia 
give pause to at last possible action? Surely it is Christendom’s 
failure, when the opportunity had developed, to bring human values 
and actual life together that made the war possible, perhaps I ought 
to say that made the war necessary. Inertia is often such a hard 
thing to overcome. Without the war the great issue, calling for 
progressive action, for creative conduct on the part of civilization, 
for movement of the ideal in the real, in place of their long-standing 
vis-d-vis, might never have been forced. If so, the war will have 
been worth while, hard as it is to consent to the fearful cost. 

You do not follow me? Then, once more, observe how, thanks to 
the inertia or the conservatism pretty much the Christian world 
over, in the institutional life of the peoples the divorce of life’s 
human values from life’s effective activities has persisted quite 
beyond need or reason, most conspicuously, I suppose, in Ger- 
many, but also in some noticeable and inhibiting degree in alt 
countries. Moral sentiment and spirituality have been ecclesiastical, 
but moral effectiveness has been largely unofficial and non-ecclesias- 
tical. Culture and general intelligence have been cloistered and 
academic, but on the whole vocational and professional skill have 
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been non-academic or at least not respectably academic. Patriotism 
has been narrowly and traditionally nationalistic, often even jingo- 
istic, but productive national life in every phase of its activity from 
art and science even ,to athletics has been internationalistic. In 
short, generally, life’s values have been kept aloof and institutional 
and have been in so far other-worldly and impractical, while life’s 
real work, hard and ‘“‘ practical ’’ and in these days amazingly pro- 
ductive, has been extra-mural and so unspiritualized. Wherefore 
there simply had to be war, always an easy consequence of such 
divorce; or progress, possible through a vital union; or both war and 
progress, the former forcing the issue of the latter. 

Have you now caught my meaning? Have I, too, told the whole 
story of the medieval metaphysical dualism, the modern epistemo- 
logical psychophysical parallelism and the present pragmatism 
clearly? Psychophysical parallelism has had the title rdle, I sup- 
pose, because it particularly seems to have had the interest of the 
psychologists. It has, also, been more or less of a rogue in recent 
times. But may I not hope that, among other desired possibilities, 
I have touched with new psychological interest some of the other 
‘‘isms’’ of philosophy besides parallelism and also that to some profit 
I have suggested how a philosopher’s story may have its value alike 
to history and to morals? What our day needs perhaps more than 
anything else is, if I may use the word culture to cover all positive 
human values, not culture and efficiency, but an effective culture. 


Aurrep H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





PROFESSOR URBAN’S VALUE-THEORY 


* hea following critical notes refer to the articles' published re- 
cently in this JourNAu by Professor Wilbur M. Urban. 

1. Value not an Objective-—Professor Urban maintains in these 
articles the thesis that value is an ‘‘objective.’’ This thesis is the 
most important new thing contained in the articles. I do not say it 
is the most important thing contained in them, for that seems to me 
to be the sharp distinction drawn between ‘‘being,’’ on the one side, 
and ‘‘validity,’’ on the other, together with the consequence that 
value does not have being of any kind, but has validity. But this 
distinction is not new; it originates with, or at least has been mainly 
developed by, Heinrich Rickert. It is an idea with which I can 

1‘*Value and Existence,’’ this JouURNAL, Vol. XIII., pp. 449-65; ‘‘ Knowl- 


edge of Value and the Value-Judgment,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XIII., pp. 673-87; 
**Ontological Problems of Value,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XIV., pp. 309-27. 
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readily agree; but it is, as the reader of these notes will see, about 
the only important thing I can agree with which is contained in these 
articles. The thesis that value is an ‘‘objective,’’ which is the chief 
novelty here brought forward, seems to me to be entirely fallacious. 

The word ‘‘objective’’ means little to one unfamiliar with the writ- 
ings of Meinong. In the writings of this thinker and his followers 
a distinction is drawn between ‘‘objects’’ and ‘‘objectives’’ (both of 
them being called Gegenstiinde). If we approach this distinction 
from the angle of judgment, we may explain it by saying that an 
‘‘objective’’ is what we apprehend by means of a judgment, whereas. 
an ‘‘object,’’ though we may in some sense apprehend it in a judg- 
ment, is never the whole of what we thereby apprehend. Thus, if 
we judge ‘‘A exists,’’ we apprehend in the act of judgment the object. 
A, and also the objective, ‘‘that A exists.’’® An objective may then 
be characterized sufficiently as the whole of what we apprehend by 
means of a judgment. Professor Urban has adopted this phraseology 
and this conception, at least in so far as the word ‘‘objective’’ means 
simply the total object of judgment or an objective proposition. In 
what follows I have no desire to call in question the doctrine of the 
objective, but rather to point out that value is not the sort of thing. 
an objective is defined to be. 

Professor Urban writes: ‘‘Value is not a ‘what’ at all, either: 
quality or relation. It is a ‘that’.’’* Again he writes: ‘‘ Value does: 
not presuppose an objective, but 1s an objective.’’* And of course- 
value is not any objective whatever, but some particular sort of ob-- 
jective. Professor Urban treats value throughout these articles as: 
being ‘‘the proposition [%. e., objective] that an object ought to be on: 
its own account.’’> But one may inquire, what value? Value in: 
general is certainly not the proposition that any particular object 
one pleases ought to be on its own account. -On this point Professor 
Urban is not explicit. But to avoid the initial difficulty just indi- 
cated he would have to put his doctrine as follows: The value which 
is possessed by any object is the objective that the object ought to 
be on its own account. Let us consider the thesis as thus stated. — 

This thesis may easily be seen to be untenable by means of a con- - 
sideration which has to do with the relation of ‘‘possession.’’ The 
consideration is briefly this: A value may be possessed by an object, 
but an objective can not be. The value which is possessed by any 
object A is something which the object possesses. But the objective, 
‘‘that A ought to be on its own account,’’ is not a thing which A 

2 Meinong, Ueber Annahmen, 2d ed., pp. 42-47. 

8 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 458. 


4 Loc. cit., p. 464. 
5 Loc. cit., p. 458. 
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possesses. This lies in the nature of an objective as such, quite apart 
from this particular objective. Let us consider the objective, ‘‘that 
A exists ;’’ and let us state it, as we may, in the form, ‘‘the existence 
of A’’ or ‘‘A’s existence.’’ It will then be seen that while in this 
case A possesses existence, A does not possess ‘‘A’s existence.’’ And 
in general, according to the teaching of Meinong, an objective is not 
something which an object (as A in our paradigm) may possess, but 
rather something of which the object is a constituent. For this 
purely formal reason, then, if for no other, we may say that the value 
which an object possesses is not to be identified with an objective or 
proposition about the object. 

A cognate consideration may be stated as follows: Value, or even 
a value, is a universal, whereas an objective is not a universal. This 
is sufficient to show their difference. 

Finally, a word which concerns Professor Urban’s articles them- 
selves and their internal consistency rather than the subject-matter 
in question. If Professor Urban adheres strictly to Meinong’s doc- 
trine of the objective, he contradicts himself in an important par- 
ticular. Meinong holds that objectives are in their very essence 
forms of being, and.that they may, though they need not, have the 
character of being facts.7. If Professor Urban adheres to this doc- 
trine of the objective he contradicts himself. He holds that value is 
an objective. And he also writes (and this I take to be his considered 
opinion) : ‘‘ Value is neither a determination of being nor a form of 
being.’’> Further: ‘‘Value is ultimately indefinable in the terms 
or categories of matter of fact—as object, or quality, or relation.’’® 
This, I say, is a contradiction if Professor Urban adheres strictly 
to Meinong’s doctrine of the objective. And his language in cer- 
tain passages indicates that he has not eliminated all elements 
of being and fact from the ‘‘value objective.’’ Thus Professor 
Urban writes of value as ‘‘ the fact that the object ought to be,’’!® 
and as ‘‘a unique relation of the object to bring and non-be- - 
ing.’ If, however, these are mere lapsus calami, and if our 
author does not adhere strictly to Meinong’s doctrine of the objective 
(as a form of being), he has rather needlessly confused matters for 
readers of this literature by adhering to Meinong’s terminology. 
And further, if Professor Urban does not share Meinong’s view that 
an objective is in its very essence a form of being, he may rightly 


6 Meinong, Ueber Annahmen, 2d ed., p. 47. 
7 Op. cit., pp. 70-72. 

8 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 465. 

9 Loc. cit., p. 461. 

10 Loc. cit., pp. 459, 685. 

11 Loc, cit., pp. 463, 684, 685. 
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be expected to say what in his view takes the place of being in the 
objective, and to mark off his conception from the one for which the 
term ‘‘ objective ’’ was originally used. But of this important detail 
I find no word in these articles. 

This will perhaps be sufficient, though it by no means exhausts 
the subject. My direct argument against Professor Urban’s thesis 
was meant to show why value is not an objective. And it will be 
noted that this argument is entirely independent of whether or not 
‘“ being ’’ is the essence of the objective. 

2. Value and Obligation to be—vValue is not an objective or 
proposition. This is true no matter what particular objective we 
choose to consider. Thus, we can not say that the value which A 
possesses is even the objective, ‘‘ that A is valuable.’’ But I now 
wish to point out that Professor Urban, in addition to being wrong 
in saying that value is an objective, is particularly unfortunate in 
the objective with which he chooses to identify it. Professor Urban, 
as we have already seen, identifies the value wnich an object pos- 
sesses with the proposition or objective, that the object ought to be 
on its own account. Now it seems to me that the proposition ‘‘ that 
an object ought to be’’ (whether or not on its own account) is funda- 
mentally meaningless. That is, I would deny that objects ever do, 
or can, possess the obligation to be. 

The argument here does not concern form, but rather material. 
From the standpoint of form there is no reason why objects should 
not possess the obligation to be; and there would be no objection, 
from this standpoint, to saying that value is ‘‘ obligation to be’’ 
(noting, of course, that obligation to be is not an objective, though 
an object’s obligation to be is an objective). But the simple fact is 
that objects do not possess the obligation to be. Professor Urban, 
anticipating this line of criticism, writes: ‘‘ Kant, for instance, 
insisted that for objects, things, there could be no Sollen, for they 
simply are and have no ear for an imperative.’”? It seems to me 
that in this matter Kant has stated an important truth. Obligation 
or duty refers only to persons, 7. e., to self-conscious subjects. If we 
say that a train ought to be at a given station by a certain time, we 
are perhaps imputing obligation to the men who run the train, 
certainly not to the train itself; or we may be speaking in the sense 
of an uncritical animism. If we say that such and such social or 
economic conditions ought not exist, the only thing we can intelli- 
gently mean is that an obligation to change them rests on certain 
self-conscious (presumably human) beings.. Obligation does not refer 
to mere objects. Further, it is never an obligation ‘‘ to be,’’ but to 
do; or at least it is an obligation to be only in so far as being is a 


12 Loc. cit., p. 462. 
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stage in self-conscious doing. For these reasons we may say, then, 
not only is value not an objective, but the particular objective or 
proposition ‘‘ that an object ought to be on its own account ’’ (or 
rather the form of words used to state it) is, like the expression 
‘* virtuous triangle,’’» fundamentally meaningless. In plainer lan- 
guage, there is no such thing as an object’s obligation to be on its 
own account. 

3. The Universality of Value.——Professor Urban holds, as being 
known to us a priori, that value,-either positive or negative, is 
universal in its application. He writes: ‘‘ To every object—in the 
widest sense of the word—positive or negative value must be predi- 
eated.’’** I will express no opinion as to the truth of this statement. 

But if.this principle is true, what Professor Urban writes in the 
following passage must, I believe, be untrue. He writes: ‘‘ Whereas 
existence is the contradictory of non-existence, negative value is not 
the contradictory of positive value.’’* Now if every conceivable 
object must have either positive or negative value, it would appear 
that negative value and positive value divide the universe of discourse 
between them, and that they are contradictories. And it is, I think, 
plain at once that negative value is the contradictory of positive 
value. But I note further that Professor Urban, in saying that 
negative value is not the contradictory of positive value, refers to 
Rickert, allowing the reader (I fear) to suppose that Rickert makes 
a similar statement. If, however, the reader will turn to the third 
edition of Rickert’s Geganstand der Erkenntnis—which, let me say, 
seems to me a most significant discussion of all these matters—and 
if he will consult the place in question, he will find a very different 
doctrine. Rickert here points out that value in the broad sense of 
the word includes both positive value (or value in the narrow sense) 
and negative value.- And he accordingly teaches that negative value 
is not the contradictory of value (in the broad sense), while holding 
that it is, of course, the contradictory of positive value.*® 

4, The Relativity of Value—Professor Urban further holds, as 
being known to us a priori, that every value is relative or compar- 
ative. He writes: ‘‘ With our way of experiencing is bound up the 
notion that beyond the valued thing there is another thing that has 
another value, either more or less... . An isolated value is a contra- 

18 Loc. cit., p. 675. 

14 Loc. cit., p. 680. 

15 Op. cit., p. 266. Rickert here writes: Nur der Wert im engeren Sinne 
steht im Gegensatz zum negativen Wert und ist dann als positiver Wert zu 
bezeichnen, der zum Sollen werden kann. Beide aber, der negative und der posi- 
tive Wert, gehéren in die Sphiire des Wertes nach der weiteren Bedeutung, die 


nicht den Gegensatz zum Unwert, sondern allein den Gegensatz zum Seienden 
meint. 
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diction in terms.’’”® This does not seem to me to be known a priori, 
and indeed it does not seem to me to be true at all. The contention 
is that all values are comparative. Now some values are without 
doubt of this character, as, for example, economic values, and in 
general the values with which the part of life called ‘‘ practice ’’ is 
eoncerned. But it seems to me that the values involved in such kinds 
of human experience as esthetic contemplation, love (in some forms), 
and religious (including perhaps metaphysical) feeling could not be 
brought under the formula that an isolated value is impossible, and 
that all value is comparative. I will, however, develop only one 
argument in detail. ; 

The whole of reality has some value. This is certain if any real 
thing whatever has value, if for no other reason. But the whole of 
reality has nothing beyond it, and the value which it possesses is, 
therefore, ‘‘ isolated ’’’ and non-relative. In pursuing this argument 
one might indeed quote Professor Urban against himself. For he 
has held that every conceivable object has some value, and this 
appears to imply that the whole of reality has a value, which would 
have to be isolated and absolute. Further, in the third article of 
this series Professor Urban holds (rightly, as it seems to me) that 
the term ‘‘ real’’ itself is a value-concept.17 But the whole of 
reality is real. Therefore, the whole of reality has a value, and, 
since nothing lies beyond the whole of reality, this value is not 
relative, but absolute. 

5. Value-Knowledge A Priori.—Professor Urban holds that certain 
value-propositions are known to us a priort. He writes: ‘‘ The whole 
question has been confused, however, by the supposition that we may 
know a priori.what objects are instrinsically good, or that some are 
better than others, when as a matter of fact we can deduce the value 
of an object from its nature as little as we can its existence... .We 
have no a priori knowledge of the good or bad of any objects what- 
ever.’ In Professor Urban’s view the only a@ priori value-knowl- 
edge we can have consists of propositions about value, i. e., proposi- 
tions about the nature or essence of the value-concept or universal 
itself..° I realize that the entire subject of a priori knowledge, and 
particularly that of a priori value-knowledge, will seem to the minds 
of many readers to be one which, if we are to say anything definite 
about it, demands a thoroughgoing discussion. But I will here take 
for granted, agreeing with Professor Urban, that we have a priori 
value-knowledge; and my comment will consist in trying to show that 
Professor Urban limits too narrowly the scope of such knowledge. 

16 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 677. 
17 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., pp. 325-26. 


18 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., pp. 674-75. 
19 Loc. cit., p. 674. 
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‘* That an object is valuable or ought to be, I can know only by 
experience.’’”®° Now this seems to me to be true as regards particular 
objects, but not as regards universals. If the object in question is ' 
a particular, the value of the object, or the fact that the object pos- 
sesses value, can be known only empirically, for the reason (if no 
other) that the particular object itself, a‘ constituent of what is 
known, can be known only by experience. If, however, the object 
in question is a universal, the determinate nature of which is known 
to us independently of experience in the sense of ‘‘ trying and 
seeing,’’ it seems to me plausible to hold that the possession of value 
by such an object may be known to us a priori or independently of 
experience. And so much is plain at once: it is @ priori value- 
knowledge of this kind, and not a priori knowledge about the ‘‘ value 
notion itself,’’ in which the human mind, in its various attempts to 
discover the good or a list of goods, is practically and vitally inter: 
ested, 

6. The Objectivity of Valwe.—Let us understand the thesis that 
value is objective in the following sense: Value may attach to objects 
apart from any human feeling about these objects. Professor Urban, 
I believe, understands the thesis in this sense, and maintains it to 
be true.2?. Further, in his second article, Professor Urban bases the 
belief in objective value on the fact of our having value-knowledge. 
So far, the position seems to me to be essentially sound. But Pro- 
fessor Urhan has selected, as the basis of the belief in objective value, 
certain value-propositions which, as it seems to me, are in part if 
not entirely untrue, and which, whether true or untrue, do not imply 
the value-objectivity in question, 

The alleged knowledge on which Professor Urban bases the belief 
in objective value consists of the two propositions that value is 
universal, and that it is comparative. I am concerned here not with 
the truth of these propositions, but only with the inferences Pro- 
fessor Urban attempts to draw from them. He writes: ‘‘ If, to 
repeat, we know apart from experiences of feeling and will that every 
object has some place in the world of value, and that given any two 
values they must necessarily stand in the relation of more and less, 
then valuation [7. e., feeling] can not give it that place, and interest 
can not first create this relation.’’** But the conclusions do not follow. 
‘* Valuation can not give it that place.’’ If ‘‘ that place ’’ means the 
place which a given object really has—and that is what we are con- 
cerned with in the question of value-objectivity—we may inquire, why 


20 Loc. cit., p. 674. 
21 Cf. Russell, Problems of Philosophy, pp. 127-85. 
22 This JOURNAL, Vol. XTII., p. 683. 
23 This JouURNAL, Vol, XIII., p. 685. 
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not? since our principle says only that every conceivable object must 
have some place in the world of value. ‘‘ Interest can not first create 
this relation.’’ But, again, if ‘‘ this relation ’’ means the relation of 
more and less in which a given value really stands to other values— 
and that is the point in question—we may inquire, why not? since 
our supposed principle tells us only that every value is comparatively 
related, leaving undetermined the sense of this relation. The propo- 
sitions here in question imply nothing (at least nothing so important 
as Professor Urban supposes) concerning value-objectivity. 

Professor Urban is very circumspect in his treatment of objective 
value in his second article. He writes that he is ‘‘ not overconfident 
of the solution here proposed.’’ I think one can understand his lack 
of confidence, so long as the alleged knowledge just examined is made 
the basis of the belief in objective value. Butinthis discussion in the 
second article Professor Urban ignores entirely the circumstance that 
the thesis which he has maintained throughout, and particularly in 
the first article, viz., that we have knowledge of propositions of the 
form ‘‘A is valuable’’ (or as he prefers to say, ‘A ought to be on its 
own account’’) must, if true, guarantee to us an abundance of value- 
objectivity. Professor Urban has maintained that the value of 
objects is apprehended by means of judgments, 7. e., that we may 
truly judge the value of objects and so possess genuine value-knowl- 
edge. But where there is knowledge there is objectivity. If our 
knowledge of the value of objects is anything like as extensive as 
Professor Urban considers it to be, our belief in the objectivity of 
value may well rest on a foundation entirely different from the one 
he here indicates, and one much more secure. 

7. The Value-Judgment.—Professor Urban writes: ‘‘ We have 
already warned against the confusion of the truth-judgment with the 
value-judgment.’’** What is this confusion against which the reader 
has been warned? The fact is, of course, the danger lies not in 
confusing these two things, but in treating them as though they were 
different. Every judgment, every belief, is a truth-judgment, in 
the sense that it aims to be true, and is either true or untrue. This 
fact seems too obvious to require emphasis, but unless it is firmly held 
in mind there is no point in discussing any form of judgment what- 
ever, value-judgment or any other. To distinguish between a value- 
judgment and a truth-judgment is to admit that there is no such 
thing as a value-judgment. , 

Furthermore, Professor Urban seems to me to fail to grasp clearly 
the nature of the ‘‘ content ’’ or total object of the value-judgment. ° 
He writes that there is ‘‘ a judgmental apprehension of value,’’2® 


24 Loc. cit., p. 684. 
25 Loe. cit., p. 673. 
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and, again, that ‘‘ value’’ is ‘‘ cognizable only by judgment.’’?* 
Now it may seem a small matter to say that what is apprehended by 
means of a value-judgment is not ‘‘ value,’’ but ‘‘ the value of a 
given object’’; but the point is, I think, of fundamental importance. 
Suppose we judge that A is valuable. The object of our belief here is 
not ‘‘value,’’ but ‘‘that A is valuable,’’ or ‘‘the value of A.’’ ‘‘The 
value of A’’ may be said to be ‘‘terms in relation,’’ and it may be 
apprehended by means of belief or judgment. ‘‘Value,’’ on the other 
hand, is not terms in relation; it is merely one term of the complex 
object, ‘‘the value of A.’’ And ‘‘value’’ is not capable of being ap- 
prehended by means of judgment; it is, I think, apprehended by 
means of some form of feeling. The argument here is general, and 
applies to other forms of judgment besides the one in question. Thus, 
if we judge that A is blue, what we apprehend by means of this 
‘*eolor-judgment’’ is not the color blue, but the being blue of the ob- 
ject A. It is, then, important to note the difference between ‘‘value”’ 
and ‘‘an object’s value,’’ and to observe that the latter, and not the 
former, is what is apprehended by means of the value-judgment: 
Professor Urban, overlooking this difference, has failed to interpret 
clearly the object of the value-judgment : he treats it now as ‘‘value,”’ 
now as ‘‘an object’s value. And the lack of clear interpretation at 
this point is, I think, the source of Professor Urban’s thesis that 
‘‘value is an objective,’’ which we saw before to be untenable. He has 
argued, I presume, that since value is apprehended by means of the 
value-judgment, and since by means of the value-judgment we ap- 
prehend an objective, therefore ‘‘value is an objective.”’ 

8. Does Reality Imply Value?—The language of: this question is, 
on the surface at least, capable of several interpretations. (a) Does 
reality imply value, in the sense that reality itself is a form of value? 
(b) Does reality imply value, in the sense of some kind of value 
besides reality ? 

(a) Professor Urban answers this question affirmatively. That 
is, he holds that reality is a form of value, at least in the sense indi- 
cated by the word ‘‘ importance.’’ ‘‘A eulogistic, valué-connotation 
is inseparable from the notion.’’”? This seems to me to be an essen- 
tially correct position. 

‘*Reality is a form of value.’’ In the third article of this series 
Professor Urban also holds (not indeed with a very high degree of 
explicitness) that being, in its two aspects of existence and sub- 
sistence, is, if not a form of value, something which is derived in 
the last analysis from a ‘‘valid objective.’’® Being implies value, 


bd 


26 Loc. cit., p. 685. 
27 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 312. 
28 Loc. cit., p. 324. 
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or is logically secondary to value. Now this position may be capable 
of being justified, but it is difficult to justify, and it is certainly more 
difficult to justify than the position with regard to reality. Of the 
two conceptions, reality and being, the latter is the more difficult to 
treat as a value-determination, or, more strictly put, being is pre- 
cisely that part of reality which makes it difficult to treat reality as a 
value-determination. In any case, Professor Urban does not here 
bring forward the demonstration of the thesis that ‘‘being implies 
value.’’ He refers to Rickert and Lask, who maintain the position 
that value is prior to being, or that being implies logical value, but 
does not, so far as I see, reproduce the essentials of their argumenta- 
tion. And I can not think that he has carried their argument 
further: Professor Urban seems indeed to be of this opinion. He 
writes that he finds a circular argument in Rickert’s ‘‘imperativism,’’ 
but thinks that this difficulty disappears ‘‘if the conception of value 
as an ‘objective’ is maintained.’”® But we have already examined 
this conception and have found it to be fallacious. No argument to 
prove that ‘‘being implies value’’ can be cogent which rests on the 
conception that value is an objective. 

(b) A second question may be put as follows: does reality imply 
value, in the sense of some form of value other than reality? Pro- 
fessor Urban answers this question in the negative. That is, he 
rejects the ‘‘romantic’’ view that ‘‘objects of our likings possess as 
much of satisfactoriness—which we identify with value—as they 
possess of reality and trueness.’’®° 

But it seems to me that, on his own principles, Professor Urban 
does rather less than justice to this view. He argues against it by 
citing the statement, ‘‘things need to be good or beautiful or spir- 
itual to exist at all,’’ as being plainly untenable language.*t There 
is, indeed, no doubt that bare existence, whether mental or physical, 
does not imply satisfactoriness. But that is hardly the point. The 
question is whether reality implies such satisfactoriness. Professor 
Urban here ignores the distinction which he has already admitted 
between reality (as having ‘‘a value connotation’’) and mere ex- 
istence. 

And can Professor Urban consistently hold the view that reality 
is a value-concept, and reject the view that ‘‘the universe will satisfy 
us,’’ 2. €., that ultimate reality is satisfactory? I offer no answer to 
this question. But this may be said: Professor Urban’s thought is 
consistent at this point only so long as he holds that reality, although 

29 Loe. cit., p. 324. 


80 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 317. 
81 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 326. 
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a value, is only one among several species of value, and does not 
imply any other species but itself. This conception may be ques- 
tioned. It may be asked: Is reality indeed one among several co- 
ordinate species of value, which implies no other species? or is it 
the value par excellence, which implies, by being present in, all spe- 
cies of value? And it will be noted that if the latter alternative 
is accepted, the two topics which we treated as (a) and (b) ulti- 
mately coincide. 

9. Does Value Imply Reality ?—The language of this question has 
at least two meanings. (a) Does value imply reality, in the sense of 
the reality of value? (b) Does value imply reality, in the sense of 
the reality of the object which possesses value ? 

(a) Professor Urban answers this question in the affirmative. 
That is, he holds that value implies reality, in the sense of the reality 
of value. And this is, I believe, a correct view (though one which 
differs from that of Rickert, who limits the word ‘‘reality’’ to a 
narrower denotation).®? Of course reality does not here mean ex- 
istence or subsistence, or any form of being whatever; it means 
genuine validity, as Opposed to merely specious validity. But the 
word ‘‘value,’’ unless qualified to the contrary, would naturally 
mean real or genuine value. In that sense, at least, value implies 
reality. 

(6) Our author holds also that value implies reality in the sense 
of the reality of the object which possesses it. He writes: ‘‘Though 
we can not say that value necessarily presupposes either the existence 
or subsistence of its object, we feel compelled to say that it presup- 
poses reality [of its object].’** Again he writes: ‘‘Every value, 
we found, presupposes the reality of its object.’’** Have we indeed 
‘*found’’ this in these articles? Has Professor Urban justified this 
very significant assertion ? 

Let us note that Professor Urban’s position would logically 
follow, if one held that reality is, as I expressed it before, the value 
par excellence. That is, it would follow if one held the view that 
reality and value are in the last analysis identical, or even that they 
are ‘‘sides of the same characteristic.’’*> But Professor Urban can 
not argue from this premise. He has definitely rejected it, as a 
‘‘romantic’’ and ‘‘sentimental’’ belief.**° How, then, does he attempt 
to justify the thesis that every value presupposes the reality of its 
object ? 

82 Gegenstand der Erkenntnis, 3d ed., p. 361. 

33 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 319. 

84 Loc. cit., p. 324. 


35 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. v. 
86 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 326. 
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Professor Urban advances, so far as I can see, only one argument. 
He writes: ‘‘In a word, the reason why we can not think value with- 
out its implying the reality of its object, despite the fact that the 
object is unreal in any limited sense of the definitions, is because 
reality is itself, in the sense meant, a value concept.’’** That is, 
value implies the reality of its object, because reality itself is a value- 
concept. This seems to me to be a fallacious argument. ‘‘Reality is 
a value-concept.’’ But Professor Urban means by this merely that 
reality is a species of value, and one among several species. Reality 
is some form of value, but it is not identical with value or joined 
with it in the sense that they are two sides of the same character- 
istic. We see then that Professor Urban’s argument amounts simply 
to this: If an object has some form of value, it also has reality, since 
reality is some form of value. The argument does not distribute the 
middle term universally, and so falls to the ground. 

The assertion that ‘‘every value presupposes the reality of its 
object’”’ is a very significant one. It may be capable of being jus- 
tified, but it has not been justified by Professor Urban in these 
writings. 

10. So-called Antinomies of the Value Consciousness.—Professor 
Urban in his third article speaks of certain ‘‘ antinomies of the value 
consciousness’’ which are, I think, plainly fictitious. ‘‘Though 
we can not say that value necessarily presupposes either the existence 
or the subsistence of its object, we feel compelled to say that it pre- 
supposes reality. Though we can not say that value (properly 
speaking) either exists or subsists, we feel compelled to say that true 
values are real. Is there any solution to these antinomies of the 
value consciousness? ’’*® The solution of these supposed antinomies 
is, I think, obvious, so obvious that there is no reason to speak of 
‘‘antinomies.’’ 

As to the first supposed antinomy, it was maintained above that 
the ‘‘thesis’’ (viz., that value presupposes the reality of its object) 
has not been justified. But whether the ‘‘thesis’’ be true or untrue 
no antinomy or contradiction is involved, since a distinction between 
existence and subsistence on the one hand and reality on the other 
has already been established in the article before us.*° 

In the second ‘‘antinomy,’’ the ‘‘thesis’’ (viz., that ‘‘true 
values are real ’’) is true; but, as in the former case, it does not con- 
tradict the supposed ‘‘ antithesis.’’ In this ‘‘ antinomy ’”’ we affirm 
that value may be real, and deny that it may exist or subsist. - 
But a distinction may rightly be drawn between being, in its two 

37 Loc. cit., p. 325. 


38 Loc. cit., p. 319; cf. pp. 316, 318, 325. 
39 Loc. cit., pp. 311-312. 
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forms of existence and subsistence, and validity; and Professor’ 
Urban has drawn it repeatedly in these papers. In view of this 
distinction, we may say that value does not exist or subsist, but 
that it is nevertheless real, its reality consisting in its validity. Yet 
Professor Urban sees here an antinomy. After having, as the reader 
might suppose, accepted (at least for the purposes of the present 
discussion) the doctrine that being and validity are two separate 
and distinct forms of objectivity (and therefore, of reality), he 
finds an ‘‘ antinomy ’’ in the circumstance that value possesses one 
of them, but not the other. There is, in fact, no antinomy present, 
so long as the distinction on which the argument of these articles is 
predicated is adhered to. 


D. WARREN F'IsHER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Elements of Folk Psychology. WirHELM Wunopt. Translated by 
Epwarp Leroy Scuavus. London and New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1916. Pp. xxiii + 532. 

The reactions of the reader upon this book vary significantly as 
he travels through it. At the beginning he accepts in good faith the 
author’s word that it is a work of folk psychology; before he is half 
through he is convinced thaf it is more Kulturgeschichte than Volker- 
psychologie, more descriptive than explanatory in psychological 
terms; at the end he scarcely cares what the title is and is ready to 
declare that if this is not philosophy of history (Wundt denies that 
it is), at any rate real philosophy of history will have to reenter the 
forum of human respect by this portal. Taking it as covering the 
border-zone between social psychology and culture history it appears 
more orderly than Lippert’s Kulturgeschichte or Sumner’s Folkways, 
more comprehensive than Tylor’s Primitive Culture, less challenging 
and creative than the works of either the great English ‘‘animists’’ 
(Tylor and Frazer) or their French critics (Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, 
etc.). 

The contents of the work split into four unequal parts following 
the author’s analysis of human development into four stages, the 
primitive, the totemic, the heroistic, the humanistic. Naturally, since 
these stages imply an evolutionary sequence, they are not water-tight ; 
for example, the term primitive can only be relative, and each suc- 
cessive stage carries in it the germs of a new order of culture. While 
this method of exposition suffers from a certain vagueness with re- 
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gard to the definitions and boundaries of the stages, it gains enor- 
mously through treating the phenomena of each step as a more or less 
organic complex. It is this fact, perhaps, more than any other that 
might entitle the work to be called folk psychology; but it is at the 
same time the soundest reason for classifying it with the work of 
Comte or Spencer. 

Precisely because each stage of social evolution is a complex, it 
is difficult to reduce it to a single characteristic mark; recall Comte’s 
attempt. Wundt is no more successful. In one place he writes: ‘‘In 
this relative sense, we may doubtless say of the three eras following 
that of primitive man, that totemism is the age of the satisfaction of 
wants, the heroic age, that of art, and the succeeding period of the 
development of humanity, that of science’? (p. 448). But his own 
exposition transcends the limits of these narrow categories. Man is 
in the primitive state ‘‘so long as he is essentially limited in his imme- 
diate means of support to that which nature directly offers him or to 
the labor of his own hands’’ (p. 121). His intelligence, while not 
intrinsically inferior to that of civilized man, operates in a restricted 
sphere; his morality depends on his environment; he is peaceable 
because there is little to fight about; he is monogamous by circum- 
stance; the emotion of fear is regnant, and expresses itself in belief 
in magic and demons; his social organization is rudimentary and 
static, largely, shall we say, because of his damned wantlessness—the 
classic charge against the poor! 

The second, or Totemic Age, is zoomorphic rather than demonic, 
and manifests a considerable degree of more or less spontaneous in- 
stitutional activity. Several new factors enter, notably eross-fertili- 
zation of cultures, migration, invention, and cults, particularly 
fetishism and ancestor worship. But totemism itself gives the dis- 
tinctive color to this age. Out of it develops a rich crop of social 
Phenomena: dominant personalities, leading to permanent leaders 
and the chieftainship; the taboo, particularly the privilege taboo; 
tribal organization, warfare, migrations, exogamous marriage, polyg- 
amy, group marriage, paternal descent, and Marchen-Myths. Two 
significant developments in this age provide the means for transcend- 
ing it, namely, the passing of the sacred animal into the useful 
animal, and ancestor worship. 

The third stage, the Age of Heroes and Gods, is marked off by the 
predominance of individual personality, the origin of real religion, 
the rise of the state, custom, law and individual rulership; by folk 
migrations, plough culture, breeding of domesticated animals, private 
property and social differentiation based upon it, division of labor, 
war, slaves, trade, colonization, military organization, cities, the 
patriarchal family, the hero-god, the world beyond, and art. In 
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brief, conscious or telic, contrasted with spontaneous, social organiza- 
tion, and national religions—these are the achievements of this age. 
The hero-god was necessarily national and local because he was a 
fusion of local fears (the demon) and local ideals (the hero). Wundt 
improves upon Voltaire’s famous aphorism by the declaration that 
“*the god was not created directly in the image of a man, but rather 
in that of the hero, man idealized’’ (p. 371). While art is not the 
only hall-mark of this stage, it plays a considerable réle. The ‘‘heroic 
age includes the two most important epochs in the entire history of 
art. These are the origin of a true religious art, and the attainment 
of an esthetic independence which allows art to extend its influence 
to all departments of human life’’ (p. 450). 

The final age, the Development to Humanity, is, frankly, only a 
becoming, perhaps never attainable. But the steps toward that goal 
include four progressive evidences of the ‘‘gradual rise of feelings 
of humanity’’; world empires, world culture, world religions, and 
world history. This is the least satisfactory section of the book, 
partly because of its almost inevitable vagueness, and partly because 
of the impossibility of compressing so complex an analysis into fifty 
pages. The history of the last three years also heightens the note of 
wistfulness in it and reinforces the author’s admission that human 
imperfection makes doubtful the realization of such a level cf world 
consciousness. 

The particular merits of the book proceed from the author’s 
masterly power of synthesis, his clarity of thought (aided by careful 
translation), his clear-cut classifications and his organic method. 
Particularly welcome are his rejection of naive nature-phenomena 
explanations of religion and mythology, his contradiction of the 
‘‘natural aversion of house mates’’ theory of exogamy, and his criti- 
cisms of rationalistic theories by which civilized notions are projected 
upon the plane of primitive thought to interpret primitive practises. 
It must be admitted, however, that men like Levy-Bruhl have per- 
formed this latter service even more thoroughly and constructively. 
While it would no doubt have been unsafe to posit that humanity has 
evolved universally through a set of fixed sequences such as Wundt 
has here marked out, yet the whole argument would have gained con- 
viction if he had suggested which people have and which have not 
actually climbed this ladder in just the prescribed order. Otherwise 
we are left almost where the Hegelian philosophy of history dropped 
us. Are we sure, for instance, that totemism is a real universal or 
that monogamy is a universal primitive trait or that human always 
succeeds animal sacrifice? 

In such a broad and schematic treatment certain debatable issues 
were inevitable. For example, the ‘‘motives’’ offered in explanation 




















of polygamy (p. 43) are highly insufficient and reveal the weakness 
of any purely psychological explanation. Similarly, the discussion of 
couvade (p. 198). - Again the horde theory of primitive society is 
dismissed a little too cavalierly (p. 47). Moreover, nobody is justi- 
fied by present evidence in calling the gorilla monogamous. In the 
discussion of primitive domestic life certain evidence is omitted 
which makes the assumption of permanent monogamy less justifiable. 
Wundt recognizes the pygmies as real primitives, but fails to con- 
sider their anything but steady matrimonial habits. Again, the 
Negritos whom he credits with monogamy are just as polygamous 
as circumstances permit. Hence the necessity for qualifying his 
marriage sequence (monogamy, polyandry, group marriage, polyg- 
amy, monogamy) by beginning with intermittent or natural pair 
marriage (more or less fragile and promiscuous pairing) and arriv- 
ing at real or ethical monogamy. 

We are left still in doubt as to why the dead person becomes @ 
demon to primitive men. Wundt (p. 82) says it is because they re- 
gard life ‘‘as something that, in part, continues in some mysterious 
manner to dwell within the corpse, and, in part, hovers about, invis- 
ible, in its vicinity.’’ But this tells us nothing more than the bare 
fact. It is no explanation. Yet it is a foundation stone to the whole 
subsequent argument. The same criticism applies to his discussion 
of fetishism. Part of the trouble, I suspect, lies in his failure to 
reckon with that whole set of facts which we are learning to call 
energism or dynamism, those beliefs in ‘‘mysterious emanation,”’ 
mana, orenda, wakanda, manitou, etc., which are so widespread. It 
is significant that nowhere in the book can we find any mention of 
the work of Codrington, Jones, Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, and others 
who have utilized these phenomena in getting back of the primitive 
mind. That is to say, the author is still too deeply infused with 
orthodox animism. This is perhaps the capital lacuna in the whole 
work. Another almost equally grave oversight is the omission of all 
reference to Frazer’s work in the discussion (p. 436) of sacrificial 
death of representative deities. No less striking is the overlooking 
of the aleatory or luck element in primitive thought, so ably handled 
by Sumner in his Folkways. Still another curious slip is the assump- 
tion (p. 41) that discussions of Morgan’s theory of classificatory rela- 
tionships have overlooked the fact that they were based not upon 
kinship, but upon age. Indeed, this is one of the stock arguments 
against Morgan, and is one of the points involved in Rivers’s rehabili- 
tation of him. (Why, by the way, is Lewis invariably called Lewes 
Morgan, and why is his book called Ancient Humanity in one place 
(p. 38) and, correctly, Ancient Society in another?) 

Wundt rejects the degeneration hypothesis which would account 
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for fetishism as decadent religion. He makes much of the develop- 
ment of gods out of demons, but overlooks the reverse process and its 
psychological explanation: that is to say, the policy of deliberate 
depreciation by the conquerors of the deities of the conquered, by 
which they become demons, satyrs, deuces, etc. 

The sections on totemic and heroistic religion will demand the 
most respectful hearing, for they abound in shrewd generalizations 
and flashes of insight. The parallelisms between Christianity and 
Buddhism (pp. 497 ff.) are particularly illuminating. The preten- 
sions of monotheistic religions are laid low in this passage (p. 354) : 
“‘The fact is undeniable that philosophy alone really exhibits an 
absolute monotheism. A pure monotheistic belief probably never 
existed in the religion of any people, not even in that of the Israel- 
ites.’’ Both students of comparative religion and folk literature 
will find much to ponder over in the discussion of Marchen, myths, 
sagas, and legends. A typical and suggestive generalization crops 
out of that discussion, namely, the saint legend is distinctively more 
primitive than the real heroic saga; its tendency is retrogressive, 
towards a return to the Mirchen stage of myth (p. 383). 

On the whole, this is a book of great power and tremendous 
sweep, and withal highly readable. But its appeal can hardly be 
so wide as it deserves. For it is decidedly beyond the beginner, par- 
ticularly in the discussion of totemic social organization, and in gen- 
eral by its lack of summaries or other crutches. And it offers no 
inducement to the specialist except as a general review, since it 
eschews all references and bibliographies. Moreover, there are sev- 
eral rather tiresome repetitions, necessitated no doubt by the archi- 
tectural plan of the argument itself. But it should prove very valu- 
able to the general trained reader and to those workers whose inter- 
ests require an occasional foray into the field of genetic sociology. It 
offers much also to the comparative religionists. 

The translator, Professor Schaub, has rendered a notable service 
with distinction, for the text reads like an original. Here and there, 
however, slips in proof-reading mar its quality (e. g., pp. 197, 344, 
428). And I confess that the constant reiteration of the phrase 
“‘T refer to .. .’’ is a depressant. ARTHUR J. Topp. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Man: An Adaptive Mechanism. Grorce W. Critz. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xvi-+ 387. 
Dr. Crile gives us a theoretical interpretation of the recent studies 
in the action of thyroid and adrenals viewed as part of the evolu- 
tionary explanation of life. After a preliminary statement of the 
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law of selection and many applications to the details of development 
of higher and lower organisms, the book gives a detailed theory of 
the action of what the author calls the kinetic system,—the brain, 
liver, thyroid, adrenals, and the muscles. This system is specifically 
adapted to transform potential into kinetic energy for the produc- 
tion of heat and motion. The greater portion of the book is devoted 
to the study of the effects of the brain, thyroid, and adrenals in 
hastening the energy transformations in cases of emergency, during 
emotion and fatigue, with mention of similar disturbances in disease. 

It is asserted that the tissues of the brain, adrenals, thyroid, and 
liver show the same characteristic changes in emotion, fatigue, and 
in certain diseases. This corresponds to the excessive action of these 
structures in each state. A number of generalizations makes very 
simple the explanation for many apparently complicated phenomena. 
Fatigue, excessive emotion, and many diseased conditions are due 
in the last analysis to an increase in the acid in the blood (acidosis). 
This is induced or increased by action of the thyroid and muscles, 
and normally compensated for by the liver, by the adrenals, and 
by respiration, which is automatically increased by the stimulation 
of the medullary centers by the acid of the blood. Many interest- 
ing corollaries of this theory are noted in connection with medical 
and surgical practise. 

Some of the general statements seem not justified by present 
knowledge, however suggestive they may be as hypotheses. Thus the 
Nissl bodies are identified with adrenalin; it is suggested that 
nervous action may be due to electric interchange between the 
acid tissue of the brain and the alkaline tissues of the periphery; 
and that unconsciousness accompanies excessive acidosis, because 
when the difference in potential between center and periphery is 
thus reduced to zero, nervous impulses no longer pass. In spite of 
or perhaps because of these extreme hypotheses and marked simpli- 
fication of explanation, the volume will prove interesting and 
stimulating to the cautious reader. 


W. B. Piuuspury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVISTA DE FILOSOFIA. March, 1917. Los que pasaban 
(pp. 161-202) : Paut Groussac.— An account of the life and influ- 
ence of Pedro Goyena. El espiritu segin Bergson (pp. 203-214) : 
ENRIQUE Mo.ina.-— Instead of the mystery of the transformations of 
energy produced in the brain cells, Bergson adduces the still greater 
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mystery of an unintelligible mind which forms the essential basis of 

psychical life. La cultura cientifica en los paises hispano-americanos 

(pp. 215-232) : AurreDo Coumo. — Scientific discoveries are manifes- 

tations of the evolution of human intellect, far later in time than the 

production of the works of art. They can not take place among 
primitive peoples. Las doctrinas de Cabanis y sus proyecciones 
pedagégicas (pp. 2338-249) : J. A. Ferreyra.—The glory of Cabanis 
consists in his having laid the foundation of psychological physiology, 
and in having devoted his genius to the education of his contempo- 
raries. Notas sobre la mentalidad colonial (pp. 249-296): Jost 

INGENIEROS. — Education in the colonial period was directed to serve 

the interests of the Spanish monarchy and of the Papal See. Analisis 

de libros y revistas. 

Science and Learning in France: With a Survey of Opportunities for 
American Students in French Universities. An Appreciation by 
American Scholars. Society for American Fellowships in French 
Universities. 1917. Pp. xxxviii-+ 454. 

Stevenson, B. L. Socio-Anthropometry: An Inter-Racial Critique. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1916. Pp. 153. $1.00. 

Studies in Psychology. Contributed by Colleagues and Former Stu- 
dents of Edward Bradford Titchener. Worcester, Mass.: Louis 
N. Wilson. 1917. Pp. 337. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE January-March, 1917, number (Vol. IV., No. 1) of the Me- 
moirs of the American Anthropological Association is devoted to an 
extremely interesting study by E. Sidney Hartland on ‘‘ Matrilinial 
Kinship and the Question of its Priority.’’ Mr. Hartland brings to- 
gether very carefully the evidence at present available with the result 
that he finds the claims of priority for paternal descent unwarranted, 
leaving the burden of proof upon the shoulders of those ‘‘who deny 
that female descent has in any particular case preceded the reckoning 
of kinship exclusively through males.’’ 


M. Emite Bourrovx, professor of philosophy at Paris, has been 
appointed Herbert Spencer lecturer at the University of Oxford for 
the present year. A Romanes lecturer at the university has not been 
appointed, the income having been transferred to the emergency relief 
fund of the university. 








